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The time has come for me to come to grips before you, the 
reading audience, with the purpose of The Crescent as a campus 
newspaper. 

If you pause and reflect over the last issues of the Crescent, 
I'm sure you wWjoe intrigued by the variety of major emphases 
which the paper has held. At times The Crescent has been a very 
typical newspaper, with campus events highlighted, reports of 
basketball games and a full page devoted to sports; in other issues 
the major presentation has been about certain campus trends; 
and at yet other times we have attempted to take a subjective 
view of the campus and the times with a major emphasis upon 
editorial comments. 

In this issue I hope you will find that the major points of discus- 
sion will center around off-campus news. 

These variations have not happened haphazardly. There has 
been reason in all this madness. The editor of this paper does 
do some planning for each issue. My theme for this paper is, 
perhaps obviously. Breaking Out. 

I urged my reporters to find constraints on campus and to liber- 
ate students from them. I emphasized the need for Fox to break 
out of its isolation from the community. I pleaded with students 
to learn, to be aware of what was going on in our world. • 

For awhile I felt that I had really failed in my intents. However, 
looking at this issue from a more objective standpoint (a little 
more sleep), I think I may not have done so badly; it appears 
that I got a bit of my idealism across to my staff. 

And I hope that we can communicate to you, the students of 
GFC, some of this idealism. The purpose of The Crescent is to 
function as an integral part of the total learning sphere of George 
Fox College. The Crescent is not here to entertain you — though 
that is certainly a part of its job. It is not here as a gripe paper 
for all the continual drivel which one hears 
running around campus — though I certainly hope that the 
pages of this publication will be open and accessible to those 
who have legitimate complaints and for whole-hearted, general-in- 
terest reactions to these complaints. We are not here to satisfy 
the ego-trips of those who like to see their names in print — 
though I will admit that having names in the news is not all that 
bad. And it is above all things not a campus calendar and score 
sheet. 

The Crescent retains the right, the responsibility, and the dignity 
of presenting you with varied, challenging, and superior quality 
articles, articles which will add to your total learning experiences 
here at Fox. The Crescent does not spend $ 150.00 of your stu- 
dent body funds every two weeks to provide a learning experience 
only for the members of the Crescent staff. We spend your money 
for you. Settle down and learn something from this publication 
— not from this issue alone, but from every issue. 

Now'we may not hit the nail on the head every time — there 
is a margin for error. But we do unfailingly do our best and our 
utmost, not for ourselves or our own glory, but honestly and sin- 
cerely for you. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Dear Louise: 

In putting together the words "Christian 
college" we refuse to limit either ourselves 
or God with either/ or thinking in the areas 
of the spiritual or the intellectual. 

Strange how the intellectual separatist 
can assume that religious commitment 
must preclude great scholarship. It is not 
religious commitment which precludes 
great scholarship but the holding of a 
closed mind, and in this respect all scholars 
must guard against unexamined assump- 
tions. 

Strange how the religious separatist can 
assume that open dialogue and the wil- 
lingness to face all questions and evaluate 
all evidence will preclude spiritual stability. 



One who has thought deeply and arrived 
at personal certitude is the most ready and 
prepared to re-evaluate the evidence. A 
generous and open spirit is not to be con- 
fused with a neutral position or a lack of 
concern. 

This Christian college does not guaran- 
tee peace and harmony, unimaginative re- 
flection, and satisfaction with poorly for- 
mulated positions. It does guarantee 
personal acceptance for a committed or 
non-committed student and the awareness 
that this is a community of people every- 
one of whom is somewhere on the road 
toward maturity, hopefully Christian. This 
includes teachers and administrators. 

It is an exciting discovery that Christ is 
a live option for our day, that knowledge 



is fragmented without Christ as Savior ana 
Lord, and that the Christian life-style is a 
rational and rewarding frame of reference 
for daily living. Pity the person who seeks 
a perennial church youth camp or the one 
who reacts to this and seeks learning, expe- 
rience and reality in sub-culture living. GFC 
rejects both as immature, time-wasting 
and terribly expensive. 

A college provides a setting and re- 
sources. It brings together people. It 
creates a time and place. Books (written 
not spoken, ideas) are for the taking. We 
don't even need a curriculum, nor a palace 
of facilities, nor continual entertainment 
We do need the awareness that faith and 
learning will spark each other if and when 
they make contact in a meaningful way. 

William D. Green 
Dean of the College 



(More letters on page four) 
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Middle East 

Kilometer 101. that geographical land- 
mark which witnessed the signing of the 
Egyptian-Israeli disengagement plan just 
£1 weeks ago, has now been designated 

wtth all troops behind a new cease-f.re Una 
13 miles east of the Canal. 

By he same deadline, Egypt will station 
7 000 troops within five-mile strip along 
the east bank of the Canal, with UN Emer- 
gency Force troops occupying the zone be- 

*"Zre?s Zln talk of beginning the work 
of dredging and clearing the Canal so it 
could be open to traffic again yet this .year 
According to David Burrington. NBC. re- 
norter stationed in Tel Aviv, in a presenta- 
tion giver at Portland State University last 
week 9 the Israelis are pessimistic about : J. 
nullback The general feeling is that there 
wt be additional pullbacks. each accom- 
panied by additional diplomatic conces- 
sions from the Arab states. That in itself 

iS BuUhere is also the realization that even- 
tual? srael will offer to trade some , territo- 
ry for a diplomatic concession which the 
Zlbl won't accept. The result: another 
stalemate and another inevitable war. 

Israel is preparing a new ' a^ter.^ a re^ 
newed Spartan frame-of-mind. /fadying 
fTa tough, gritty, long-drawn-out fight for 
survival. 



Europe 



There is a new and interesting way 
around the problem of scarce student I jobs^ 
Anv student between the ages of 1 7 and 
27 can obtain a temporary paying student 
job in Europe through a new mail applica- 
tion and unemployment increase, 
so does the attraction of a temporary pay- 
fng job in Europe. Recently raised wages 
n Europe not only offset any dollar deva- 
luation loss, but a few weeks work in 
Europe - a personally broadening experi- 
ence P on its own - repays most of the trip 
cost. Willingness to work, adaptability and 
maintenance of an open mind count more 
than experience. . 

Standard wages are paid in addition to 
the profitable advantage of free room and 
board which is provided with eacf hoteL 
resort, and restaurant job. Most job i are 
in Switzerland, France. Austria, and parts 
of Alpine Germany in lakeside and city re- 
sorts hotels, and restaurants during the 
sprtng and summer months. Jobs, working 
paperl room and board arrangements and 
other documents are processed in ad- 

Va "nterested students may obtain an appli- 
cation form, job listings and descriptions, 
and the SOS Handbook on Earning Your 
Wav in Europe by sending your name, 
Address, name of educational institu ion 
and $1 (for postage printing, handling 
and addressing only) to SOS - Student 
Overseas Services, Box 5173, Santa Bar 
bara. CA. 93108. 




;MAN IS 



|$ OFFICE- 

„ HELP REMOVE HIM. 

impeachment Jrr .. V* 
. . in wasHiNGTbN»DC * 

$ for ipea. M<xmtm,wfa& 1 

Claimed to be the "first mass action of 
the 70 s" the National Impeachment 
Lobby-In is now in session. According to 
the organization sponsoring the event Na- 
tional Campaign to Impeach Nixon, it is no 
onger a question of innocent or guilty but 
a question of how to get the President out 
of the White House. 

The stands on this issue are many and 

^Governor Tom McCall recently stated 
that Vice-President Gerald Ford had noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose in ally- 
ng himself with the President on this issue, 
John Kenneth Gailbra.th. Pressor o 
Economics at Harvard, in a recent ed. to na I 
fn Newsweek urged that we draw - out the 
pain of Watergate as long as possible, in- 
sisting that 'Agnew fell too quickly; he will 
be too easily forgotten. Nixon on the 
other hand should undergo a death which 
will stamp itself indelibly upon the minds 

° f Nixon U himself has vowed to "fight"* 
hell " backed by constitutional power 
which has never been tried to this extent 

^Though not a crisis time, per se. for the 
Union _ few believe that America stands 
or falls upon the resignation or •"Peach- 
ment of a president - this is a teaming 
time, a time in which we all should be 
open-eyed and open-minded, ready ' to 
evaluate all events in order to raise a better 
and more perfect Union from the ashes.. 
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IN and 
ABOUT the 
WORLD 



Oregon 



Investigation into the "whys of Ore- 
gon's unusually severe gasoline shortages 
by the Oregon Energy Center has resulted 
in the following report, pubhshed m the 
most recent Information Center News 

'^Oregon's demand for gasoline has risen 
faster than that of neighboring states 
Washington. Idaho, and California. Oregon 
has the eleventh fastest growth rate , in the 
nation - twice that of California. Washing- 
ton by contrast, has the third slowest 
growth rate in the nation, with a populat on 
increase of only .6% in » the past three 

^Oregon's vehicle registration has risen 
much faster than that of neighboring 
states. Oregon's growth rate for passenger 
vehicles was 6.6% in 1973. This was due 
in part to the increase in population, and 
in part to the increase* in recreation vehic- 
los 

Through the past year the average num- 
ber of miles per gallon per vehicle regis- 
tered in Oregon has decreased. Though dif- 
ficult to estimate, a conservative figure of 
a drop of 2.2 miles per gallon has been 
derived. This drop in mileage is attributed 
to an increase in luxury-equipped vehicles 
(air conditioning, power-steering, etc.), an 
increase in vacation vechicles, and an in- 
crease in the percentage of cars equipped 
with pollution devices. 

The real bind is understood when one 
realizes that Oregon's fuel needs are grow- 
ing faster than those of neighboring states, 
but allocations are being processed at a 
rate which is constant for all Pacific states. 



Oregon 



In the light of Watergate Agnew and 
the various and sundry scandals of Capitol 
Hill the question of keeping integrity and 
"cleanliness" in politics is one which 
ought to Concern us all. Though Christians 
often avoid politics thinking they could be 
more effective working elsewhere, the can 
to the Christian for ruWic concern is one 
which definitely should not be missed As 
Christians our stand for public morals 
should lead out, not follow sheepishly. 
Oregon Common Cause has recently 



drafted a comprehensive Code of Ethics 
Initiative which is designed to help clean- 
up" Oregon politics. The initiative , would, 
among other things, prohibit public offi- 
ces from using their offices for private 
gain, financial or otherwise. 
9 In order to place this issue .on i th i No- 
vember 1974 ballot, over 50.000 signa- 
tures must be obtained before July 6, 
1 974. Copies of the initiative are available 
through Daniel Smith; he is also currently 
circulating a petition on campus. 




It is with certain apprehensions that I 
look forward to the production of Archibald 
MacLeish's "J.B." My personal involve- 
ment has caused me to become cautious 
of a backlash that could arise from 
members of the alumni and student body. 
It is the unfortunate truth that those who 
openly ask questions or admit the possibil- 
ity of controversy are often not well accept- 
ed in conservative Christian circles. 

"J.B." restates and re-examines the es- 
sential questions which are raised in the 
book of Job. The four principal characters 
are J.B.. his wife Sara, a balloon-vendor 
who plays God, and a popcorn-vendor who 
plays Satan. Their interaction forms the 
substance of the play. 

"J.B." is both an emotional and intellec- 
tual adventure; it asks basic questions 
about life, death, suffering, evil, and man's 
relationship with God and his fellow man; 
it bears no resemblance to "The Sound of 
Music." It has been a piquant and pro- 
foundly emotional experience for each of 



us involved in its production. 

We would like to share this experience 
with you; and, to assist you in viewing -and 
in open-minded understanding of the play 
I would like to offer the following sugges- 
tions: 

— The questions raised in this play are very 
real and very important questions that men 
face and ask. Surely there is nowhere these 
questions would be more bluntly faced 
than in a Christian liberal arts college. 
There is no place to hide. Christ demands 
that we be involved. Please read: I Peter 
3:14, 15; Colossians 4:5,6; Paul's address 
to the Athenians, Acts 17:16-34; Christ's 
conversations with the religious leaders in 
Matthew 22:15-46 and elsewhere in the 
Gospels; read ail of Acts. 

— Remember that Mr. Zuss is a caricature 
of God. Mr. Zuss is a ballon-vendor who 
accepts the role of God. He is repre- 
sentative of some men's vision of God as 
a God of ignorance. This is an oversimpli- 
fied statement about Zuss, but it is a start- 
ing point. 

— "J.B." is among the most important 
contributions to the dramatic arts in the 
twentieth century and was awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize in 1 959. The play is written in 
verse, and though spoken naturally it has 
much of the form and beauty of great poet- 
ry. The lines are often heavy with the com- 
pressed meaning of poetry, and it is neces- 
sary to attend the production willing to 
concentrate and to become involved. 

— Finally, the play does not pose a final 
answer to all the questions. Despite the suf- 
fering and anguish, J.B. says "We are and 
that is all our answer. We are and what 
we are can suffer. But. . . what suffers 
loves." 

As Christians we believe that there is 
more of an answer than MacLeish 
presents; we believe that the source of love 
is Christ. But how can we even hope to 
provide adequate answers if we do not un- 
derstand the questions? George Fox Col- 
lege must not become a shelter from the 
reality of the world, but be a community 
of involved, informed, and loving Chris- 
tians, living in a city set on a hill. 

"You are the light of the world. A 

city set on a hill cannot be hidden." 

Matthew 5:14 

Ken Kinser 



COMING 



(Letters con't. from page two) 

Dear Editor 

On my initial perusal of Ron Mock's 
"Bogey Man" article I was moderately 
amused by the quasi-intellectuality that 
was used to justify some of his attitudes 
towards the Second Advent. Upon further 
reading my attitude slowly changed from 
one of casual amusement to annoyance 
and finally disgust. 

In this little ditty of his he states that he 
believes in Christ but due to certain rea- 
sons can't quite accept the Rapture and 
other more "gruesome" aspects of the 
Endtimes. He seems to purport that the tri- 
bulatory occurances are actually manifesta- 
tions of mass sadism on the part of Chris- 
tians and not a holy judgement upon those 
who have totally rejected the Word of God. 
Not only in this is he making blatant gener- 



alizations, but in effect calls Christ a liar. 
Christ taught love, in fact, He was love; 
but He always made it clear that turning 
from Him led to a retribution from God that 
resulted in death. I wholly agree that jt is 
better to win lives for Christ thru love than 
thru intimidation, but can we separate from 
Christ's gospel something that is so clearly 
an integral part of it? It seems as though 
Mock is attempting to hand-pick those 
teachings of Christ's that are particularity 
pleasing to him and tossing out the rest 
as verbal sputum on the pages of this 
newspaper. I think it would be well for him 
to recall that not all medicine is particu- 
larity pleasing to taste, and that which is 
really true in life need not be draped in 
the often faulty shrouds of "intellec- 
tualism." ' 

J.M. Tippin, 
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HOMECOMING 1974 has been desig- 
nated as "A Time to Remember." In corre- 
lation with this theme, Crescent staff 
member Kathy Westby recently inter- 
viewed Jerri (Andrews) Bishop, former 
GFC student and Homecoming Queen of 
1959, 

Mrs. Bishop, now a housewife and 
mother of two, remembers her experiences 
as Homecoming Queen with the same 
fond, smiling satisfaction she feels for her 
three years as a Fox student. Her's is the 
almost fairy-tale story of an average, well- 
adjusted elementary education major who 
is crowned Queen in starry-eyed radiance 
and goes on to marry her escort, teach 
school, and raise a lovely, happy family. 

Now, thirteen years later, student philos- 
ophy has changed, along with the rest of 
society, from that idealism to level-headed 
realism. Homecoming is greeted not with 
whispers of excitement and spine-tingling 
suspense but with a sarcastic pseudo-en- 
thusiasm, laughing at the quaint customs 
and traditions. But still, underneath it all, 
there runs a small trickle of stars, for this 
— Homecoming and the years spent here 
at Fox — will indeed be a Time to Re- 
member, whether with fond satisfaction or 
with vague regrets. 

Homecoming begins Friday evening, 
February 15, at 7:00 P.M. with the coro- 
nation of the Queen in Wood-Mar Auditori- 
um. Already selected, the 1974 
Homecoming Queen candidates are: 
Nancy Robinson, senior class; Launi Man- 
ley, junior class; Sandy Larabee. sopho- 
more class; Paula Bales, freshman class; 
and Cheryl Barnett, basketball candidate. 

Immediately following the coronation, at 
8:00 P.M., will be the presentation of Ar- 
chibald MacLeish's J.B. Following the per- 
formance will be the Queen's Reception in 
the Cap and Gown Room 

Saturday, February 1 6, events continue 
beginning with a 10:30 AM Chapel in 
Wood-Mar — a time when students and 
alumni may share their Christian faith. 
Later, at 3:30 PM, there will be a student 
and alumni Talent/Variety Hour. 

Following dinner at 5:00 PM there will 
be an All-Alumni Basketball game in Hester 
Gymnasium Homecoming events close 
with.the Basketball game, 8 00 PM, as the 
GFC Bruins meet the Warner Pacific 
Knights. 



CHANGING PACE 



So far, all of my articles in this paper 
have been gripes about either this school 
or about people in general. And I have a 
feeling that this issue is going to be full 
of complaints and depressions already, if 
half of what I heard was going in gets print- 
ed. 

This is not a good thing. Sure, there are 
a lot of things wrong that need righting. 
But a writer who can do nothing but com- 
plain or depress should not be given a pen. 
And a paper that is narrow should not be 
read. 

But there is a problem here for us. It is 
easier for me to write when I am confident 
that what I am saying will stir the reader 
with the same emotions as I am feeling as 
I write. This is what good writing is all 
about: giving another person your own ex- 
periences through words. 

And it is all too evident that people are 
more easily angered or depressed than 
cheered. This is a disease common 
throughout society: the lack of ability to be 
thoughtfully cheered, not just humored. 

So I need your help. I need you to think 
about what I am going to write until you 
experience the sense of wonder I am feel- 
ing. You can't expect me to spoon feed you 
if this is going to work. 

Still, I am handicapped. I know very well 
what it is that I want to express. But how 
am I going to get it across to you? 

How can a man transfer his thoughts, 
his perceptions, his feeling, his self to 
someone else? Although we may be physi- 
cally or visually in contact, our minds (our- 
selves) are separated from each other by 
a bottomless, almost infinite gulf. 

For we are each different persons. No 
two people have the same past t« draw 
upon for reference. No two have the same 



background of experience, training, and 
thought. No two people have the same 
ways pf perceiving the present, nor do they 
have the same attitude toward it. And no 
one has the same prospects for the future 
as anyone else. 

So how could it be that two isolated peo- 
ple can ever have real exchange? 

We do have a system of clicks and hums 
we call speech. And we have a system of 
scribbles and lines we call writing. In other 
words, we have words. 

And, somehow, these ugly marks or 
those funny sounds can take a message 
from me to you. By themselves these 
marks are meaningless, purposeless. But 
when a person who knows the message I 
have given to each one of these marks, 
reads them, he can enter into my thinking 
and participate in it. 

By such a strange way as this we com- 
municate. 

What's more, this is just the simplest 
form we use, the most direct. Here each 
symbol has its own distinct meaning and 
is used according to rules familiar to all of 
us. Even this uncanny contact between my 
mind and yours is mere coding and decod- 
ing compared to some of the uses lan- 
guage is put to: 

WHEN SERPENTS BARGAIN FOR 

THE RIGHT TO SQUIRM 
when serpents bargain for the right to 
squirm 

and the sun strikes to gain a living 
wage — 

when thorns regard their roses with 
alarm 

and rainbows are insured against old 
age 



when every thrush may sing no new 
moon in 

if all screech-owls have not obeyed his 
voice — 

and any wave signs on the dotted line 
or else an ocean is compelled to close 

when the oak begs permission of the 
birch 

to make an acorn — valleys accuse 
their 

mountains of having altitude — and 
march 

denounces april as a saboteur 

then we'll believe in that incredible 
unanimal mankind (and not until) 

E.E. Cummings 
Here, every rule of grammer and snytax 
is broken. Only the words are familiar; the 
structure is alien. Still, the poet can com- 
municate to you. Your mind is capable of 
drawing out an expansive and complex 
message. 

Often, a very few words can bring a mes- 
sage of world-wide significance and com- 
plexity: 

"May all my enemies go to hell. 
Noel. Noel, Noel, Noel." 

Hilaire Belloc 

These ten words can say as much about 
modern Christmas as a full-length article 
can. It is up to you to find the message, < 
but a few funny squiggles" is all you need 
to get you going. 

The same goes for this motley collection 
of words from two dead men and me. In 
the words of still another dead man, Kahlil 
Gibran: 

"For thought is a bird of space, that in 
a cage of words may indeed unfold its 
wings but cannot fly." 
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"Newberg?" My friends all wrinkled 
their noses. "You haven't been here long 
enough," they kindly explained. "You'll 
find that there's not that much to do in 
Newberg." 

I wondered if they were right. Life, I rea- 
soned, is where you find it. Many people 
decide too early that seeking it isn't worth 
the bother. I decided that Newberg de- 
served the dignity of a little exploration be- 
fore I passed my judgements on the place. 

I began by looking for action in the shop 
windows along East First Street. There I 
found the usual, everyday transactions, 
with little talk, conflict, or laughter to warm 
the heart of a curious passer-by like me. 
Four blocks of this kind of thing began to 
bore me. I had hoped for a vibrant slice 
of Americana; and, instead, I was discover- 
ing that my friends might be right after all. 

Discouraged, I crossed the street and 
headed home. I stopped next to the pool- 
hall, absently watching a small cluster of 
people there. Several elderly men were 
waiting on the corner for the light to 
change. Next to them s,at an old woman, 
waiting for the bus. All were doing their 
best to ignore a group of kids lounging be- 
hind them by the door of the pool-hall. 

The kids, still in junior-high, were en- 
gaged in a lively discussion of the physical 
merits of a female of their acquaintance. 



SMALL TOWN 
BLUES 




fby Dan Berggren 



Backs to the old people, each employed 
the hair-flicking, shoulder-flexing, and leer- 
ing of a television-inspired image of Super- 
cool. Walking down the other side of the 
street were some girls who began to smile 
in the direction of the pool-hall. Hair swing- 
ing in time to their hips, they were sudden- 
ly all sly glances and hesitant whispers. 
The boys, staring intently after them, 
turned into the next generation of movers, 
the doers,, the Angry Young Men. Talk 
over the positive aspects of feminine anato- 
my was amplified for the girls' benefit, 
punctuated by occasional whistles and 
laughs. Attitudes were reflected in their 
talk — "We are going to live forever. Live 
young forever. We're going to break out 



of this place, we're going to marry who 
we want, and love who we marry. We'll 
rule the world, we will be free . . . some- 
day." 

The girls, though pleased with the atten- 
tion, wandered into the corner dress shop. 
Obviously they had more important mat- 
ters on their minds than the boy's sugges- 
tions. 

The light turned green, and the old men 
sighed with relief and began shuffling 
across the street. The kids had succeeded 
in offending them, and they were undoubt- 
edly reminiscing about their own behavior 
at that age — They are nothing but a bunch 
of foul-mouthed puppies! — their faces, 
hard from the sting of what they had heard, 
warmed at the memories — We were really 
hellions in our day, — remember Cindy 
Ann? There was a movin' girl for you. We 
knew how-to get away with it — we were 
civilized about it. .' .My back aches, just re- 
membering. . . .But don't worry about 
those kids, Eddie, some day they'll know 
what we know. Laughter. 

It was getting dark. With a start, I rea- 
lized I had been standing there daydream- 
ing for a long time. The kids had filtered 
back into the pool-hall, and I was getting 
cold. A little saddened, I started back 
home. Life is where you find it, but you 
have to know where to look for it. 




OUT- 
LIKE ALL THE REST 



THOUGH ONE OF the few stations in 
Newberg with a limit upon gasoline sold 
per customer, the Standard station was 
closed the day this survey was made. 

•Hello. I'm from George Fox College - 
I'm on the staff of the paper there, and 
I'd like to ask you a few questions . . . 

And that was how it all began. No . . . 
Come to think of it, it all began when he 
said -Sorry, yellow flag - preferred cus- 
tomers, only." And I had to smile, say 
thank you, and drive away with my still- 
empty tank. . ... 

What is the gasoline situation really like 
in Newberg? How is it going to affect stu- 
dents? How does one become a preferred 
customer, if one has to be that to buy gas 
in this town? During this past week I vi- 
sited ten gasoline stations within the area 
of downtown Newberg, inquiring as to 
their gasoline situation, their policies, and 
their attitudes towards college students. 

Stations here in Newberg have had their 
gasoline allocations cut back anywhere 
from six to more than fifty percent. The ap- 
plication of these percentages to cars runs 



by Louise Minthorne 



differently for the varying stations. Rocket, 
for example, can serve 1000 fewer cars 
each month. Phillips 66 claims to be turn- 
ing away ten cars per day. The Shell down- 
town figures they lose fifty customers every 
day. The Exxon on the corner of River and 
First Sts. is closing up the first of March. 

Only one of the stations surveyed dis- 
criminates by displaying a yellow flag. All 
the rest will sell to anyone and everyone, 
provided they have the right number on 
their license plates. And some don t even 
consider that a good enough reason to turn 
someone down. 

About the rationing plan. For those ot 
you who haven't tried to buy gas in the 
last two or three weeks, Oregon Governor 
Tom McCall has instituted a voluntary gas 
rationing plan based on the last digit of the 
car's license number. Odd numbered cars 
may purchase gas on the calendar days 
which have an odd number, even num- 
bered cars, on even days. And gas will not 
be sold to anyone who has more than a 
half tank. 

Stations which have gasoline and are 
selling to the general public will display a. 
green flag. Green means go; now it also 
means gas. A red flag indicates that gaso- 
line will be sold to emergency vehicles and 
cars in emergencies only. Yellow indicates 
"preferred customers only.'' 

As a very general rule, anyone who has 
to get somewhere and doesn't have gas is 
considered an emergency, varying with the 
station visited. Other than that, red-flag sit- 
uations mean gas for police, ambulances, 
and firemen. 

In the one situation found where cus 



The Crescent looks 
at Newberg's fuel. 



OPBM? 




YOU JUST NEED TO have the right connections. It seems there's gas enough 
for emergencies, or for not-so-emergencies, if you know where and how to get 

it. 



INDICATIVE OF the doubtful situation 
hieing both station owners and custom- 
ers, this sign found in a closed station 
lot along First Street is an example of 
the wry-but-pessimistic humor found 
among station owners today. 

tomers only" are served, one must have 
traded and serviced at that station regularly_ 
for the past year or year and-a-half . If you 
haven't, that's tough. 

Getting down to more specifics, here is 
a list of the stations polled and the hours 
they'll probably be selling gas to the gener- 
al public, during the month of February. 
This is designed to give you a starting point 
in your search for fuel. Best wishes, and 
good luck. 

SHELL (by Safeway): Gas allocations cut 
back 6%. Open displaying green flag 7 
until 10, 4:30 to 5:30 Monday through 
Friday. Rationing plan enforced. 
ROCKET- "We open at 5:30 and we II sell 
gas until our day's ration is out. This varies, 
but we'll never be open later than 1 2:00. 
Your license plate won't even be looked 
at here; come one come all. Cutback 11%. 
Closed on weekends. 

EXXON: Don't even bother to try; cutback 

over 50% , _ , . „ 

MOBIL: Allocations cut 20%. Open Mon- 
day through Friday at 6:00 AM, with green 
flag on display. Red flag out on Saturdays. 
An emergency is an empty tank and a place 

to go. . r . 

PHILLIPS 66: Open Monday through Fri- 
day at 5:30 AM. Gas sold until out.usually 
around 7:00. Rationing enforced strictly. 
Allocations cut back 15%. 
ARCO: Gas for sale Monday through Fri- 
day 7:00 AM to 10:00 AM, then red flag 
on display. Rationing supported, but not 
strictly enforced. Have been cutback 1 0%. 
SHELL (downtown): Preferred customers 
only. Don't even try here. Cut 6%. 
TEXACO: Open Monday through Friday at 
7 00. Stay open uritil gas is gone, hopeful- 
ly' until 6:00 PM, but usually until 3:00 
PM Limit of $5.00 per customer. When 
red flag is out, dire emergencies served 
only — like a doctor on the way to the hos- 
pital. Rationing moderately enforced. 



Is the cream of this school's stalwart 
young manhood exemplified by our basket- 
ball team? 

No. 

Is it found in our sterling examples of 
academic worth? 

.... Well, not exactly. 

What about our future humanitarians? 
Those students dedicated to easing the 
world's problems. Is it there? 

. . . What's a humanitarian? 

Where, then, can tomorrow's leaders be 
found? 

You got it, kid — the SUB pool room. 

I have been told that the pool room is 
the most relaxed place on campus. The 
only spot more comfortable is the prayer- 
room with the lights turned out. Intrigued, 
I went to see for myself. Pen in hand, I 
sat in the corner soaking up the atmo- 
sphere. Ignored at first, I was soon given 
a friendly greeting by the patrons. One by 
one they filed by my chair, trying to see 
what I WAS WRITING. ■ 

"Hey, are you here to spy on us?" 



SUB-sports 



by Dan Berggren 

"1 don't trust you — you're from the 
paper." 

"Who are you writing about?" 

"Are you gonna quote me?" 

As soon as I established my position as 
a non-threatening one, the games resumed 
without further notice of me. Watching 
them, I often wondered (not being a devo- 
tee of the sport myself) in what channels 
the conversations here flowed. I knew that 
Hemingway, Kipling, and Twain were all 
reputed masters at billiards; and I remem- 
bered reading literary accounts of brilliant 
evenings spent around the tables trading 
colorful stories and sparking wry conversa- 
tions. Closing my eyes, I leaned back in 
my chair, ready to be educated. 

"Son-of-a-gun, you ripped the felt with 
your stick!" 

"Shoot five, brother, shoot five." 

"Gee, I hate playing with you rowdies." 

"Either we got a lopsided ball, or the 
table ain't straight." 

"Get your fingers outa there, sport." 

"If I scratch again, I'll slash my 
wrists ..." 

"... Yeah, you'll probably lose a quart 



DIVISION II PLAYOFFS: 

Will We Make It? 



by Roger Sargent 



At the end of the 1972-73 basketball 
season, George Fox College entered the 
NAIA Division II playoffs as a dark horse 
to vie for a trip to the national NAIA tourna- 
ment. Shortly after they walked away from 
Pacific University with the Division II 
crown and a trip to Kansas City, Missouri. 

This highly irregular event caused quite 
a commotion in the greater Portland area, 
especially from some of the chagrinned 
sports writers who three years earlier had 
been nigh onto calling Lorin Miller a lunatic 
for accepting the position of head coach 
at GFC. 

But how irregular was it, really? Actually, 
in the two years previous. Fox had sent a 
team to district, something that was irregu- 
lar in the pathetic past. 

In a recent interview Coach Miller stated 
that after sending an independent team 
with a 16-14 record to the national tourna- 
ment Division II officials toyed with the 
idea of accepting an independent entry into 
the division playoffs only if they held a 
66.6% win record at the end of the season. 
However, this year it is very probable that 
that recommendation will be waived be- 
cause only one team (OTI) in the division 
has accumulated a record of that caliber. 
In other words, the Bruins are still in the 
running for a berth in the playoffs. Before 
the recent win over University of Alaska, 
Fox held a percentage which placed them 



fourth in Division II and the strongest inde- 
pendent entry. If they continue to win it 
is possible for the team to accumulate a 
65% average. 

However, Coach Miller was quick to 
point out another variable. The Division II 
Basketball Committee (of which he is a 
member) must decide how large the divi- 
sion tournament will be, out of a possible 
2, 3, or 4 entries. Their recommendation 
will then be presented to the Division's ex- 
ecutive council who will make the final de- 
cision. 

This decision will have the second great- 
est influence upon GFC's participation in 
the playoffs, the first being the team's 
standing in the division, and among the 
other independent teams. 

A decision to have a four-team fray will 
make a way for a strong independent team; 
a three-team set-up would not rule an inde- 
pendent team out, but would make the 
going considerably tougher. The basketball 
committee will make its recommendation 
on February 14; Fox has four games to 
play before that date. These games could 
prove to be very important ones. 

Nothing will be final until the end of the 
season, six games from now, but unless 
GF sets its sights high, the chances of mak- 
ing it to the division playoffs are slim. How- 
ever, those sights are high — at least on 
the part of the coach and team. Fox still 
has a good chance. 



of beer." 

"Go for the two pocket." 

"Get in there, booger ..." 

I opened my eyes. Ah, well, I si 
perhaps the most important thing 
the place was the atmosphere of cams 
rie it encouraged. Men meet on an 
basis here, engaged in friendly, low- 
competition. Hearts are open to bro 
stories are told, help is freely given 
true fellowship knits this group toge 

"Did I ever tell you guys how my b. 
got stabbed in a fight?" 

"No, but one time my cousin was t 
ing darts at me 

"What'd you do?" 

"We were in the garage, so I sv 
him with a fishing rod." 

"What happened?" 

"I missed him — but he hollered 
where I really hit him ..." 

Laughter. 

I left the cream of our school's st< 
young manhood to their games, and. 
ing my head went off to the prayer i 
Maybe I'd find someone taking a n 
there. 




WARMING THE BENCH during a ret 
intramural fiveman basketball ga 
Penn I's Skip Gray watches the act 
Currently 60 college men are par 
pating in the program, playing gai 
between 9:30 and midnight two nit 
each week. 



IT'S 
THE 
INDIAN 
GENERATION 



II AVE AN INDIAN SUMMER! Minister to the In- 
4^1 dian Generation in British Columbia, Canada. Irrv 

■ a aglne taking off for a summer...and giving it to 
God. Suppose He led you to spend that summer telling In- 
dian young people and mothers and fathers of the Pacific 
Northwest about God's love and His salvation through His 
Son. 

Suppose you went to some of these people, sat down in 
their homes, visited with them by the side of a river, under 
a tree or in a community hall. Imagine telling some of these 
Indian people about Christ and teaching them from God's 
Word. And, suppose, before the summer was over you ted 
some of them to the Saviour. 



IT WOULD BE AN EXPERIENCE YOU WOULD 
NEVER FORGET. 

Requirements. To participate in SMI, you are usually 
required to have at least one year of Bible school or 
college. 
COSTS 

Each student is expected to provide transportation to and 
from Vancouver, B.C. He is also requested to furnish $200, 
which will go towards meeting all other necessary expenses 
which are provided by the Mission. 




Fo* app&LcatLon 
Witte.1 

SummeA Uiii-LonaAy 
InitUwtz 

Honth Amfuiaa. Indian 
Minion 
1018 *5 Road 
Richmond, B.C. 
Canada 



L. Johnson Furniture & Hardware 

Complete Home Furnishings 
208 E. First Street Newberg, Oregon 



ll / 




R. F. Stevens 
Jewelers 

KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS 
GRADUATION GIFTS 
BUXOVA VyATCHES 

600 E. FIRST 



' DON'S BARBER 

Hoping to be Your Campus Barbers 

Razor Cutting 

, Styling 

Beard Shaping 
Appointments Encouraged 

508 1, first St. 53B-9692 

& STYLING , 



Augustine's 

Restaurant and Bakery 

505 E, 1st Street 



NEwmo 
BUY WISE DRUGS 
PRESCRIPTIONS 

530.3012 



CHARTERING TO EUROPE 

this summer? 

Come In Or Call 

Newberg TRAVEL 

81 1 E. 1st Street 538-9496 



NEWBERG NATURAL FOODS 

Make High Protein Drinks 
Peanut Butter Powders! 
Open 10:00-5:30 
507 E. 1st Street 



SEARS 

Authorized Merchant 
Catalog Sales 

504 E. 1st Street 
538-3108 



S|gn of 
the good 

neighbor. 

The American Red Cross 
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